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supremely confident in his brilliant destiny. He would listen
to no warning from his friends : he believed what he wished
to believe. Queensberry had made his " wonderful life "
miserable long enough : it was time that the knot was cut.
On the advice of his friend, Robert Ross,, he went post
haste to a firm of solicitors, Messrs. Humphreys & May, and
instructed them to institute proceedings for criminal libel.
Mr. G. O. Humphreys, the senior partner in this first-class
firm of solicitors, one of the most experienced criminal
lawyers in London, listened with amazement to the story,
He at once realised the gravity and importance of the case,
Mr. Humphreys asked him point blank on his solemn oath
whether there was a word of truth in the libel. Wilde assured
him on his oath that he was absolutely innocent. On the
faith of this, Mr. Humphreys consented to proceed. " If you
are innocent,55 he said, " you should succeed." This was the
sole basis of Wilde's oft-repeated assertion that his solicitors
had advised him that he must succeed. On the ist March,
Wilde went down personally to the Police Court to apply for
a warrant for Lord Queensberry3 s arrest, who was over-
joyed at the turn of events. His enemy had walked into the
trap. It is fair to state that, had he gone to George Lewis,
that wise old man would not have placed the slightest reli-
ance on Oscar Wilde's assertion of innocence. Perhaps that
is why Wilde did not go to him. Mr. Humphreys knew
nothing of Oscar Wilde. Later he appeared in the Police
Court to prefer his charge, wearing in his buttonhole a
white flower, the sign of a blameless life.
When Charles Russell first undertook the defence of
Queensberry, there was still strength in Wilde's position.
Very little was known that was definite against him : it was
nearly all hearsay, and based on his extraordinary clothes
and affectations. Hence the cautiousness of Queensberry's
accusation. It was essential for success to brief a man whose
intellectual power could match itself against that of Wilde :
much would turn on the view that the jury took of his works.
Were there not implications of the alleged " pose " to be
found in the Green Carnation, the Picture of Dorian Gray> and
the rest ? It was a strange fate which led Russell to seek for